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R.  H.  JOHNSTON 

Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  Library,  Washington 

Libraries  have  long  since  abandoned  the  idea  that  it  was 
possible  to  collect  all  printed  material  in  a single  library.  Dis- 
tribution of  the  labor  of  collecting  is  a feature  which  is  being 
more  and  more  developed,  particularly  among  libraries  in  the 
large  cities.  The  best  example  is  probably  afforded  by  the 
relation  between  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  various  depart- 
ment libraries  in  Washington.  A movement  analogous  to  that 
which  in  university  work  has  established  various  colleges  of 
arts,  science,  medicine,  law,  practical  science,  around  a central 
university,  is  finding  a parallel  in  university  library  work  and 
in  the  public  library  world,  the  former  expressing  itself  in 
department  libraries,  the  latter,  as  exemplified  in  the  New  York 
public  library,  in  divisions  devoted  to  such  subjects  as  economics 
and  sociology,  technology,  Semitics,  etc. 

That  this  specialization  does  not  yet  reach  that  made 
necessary  by  the  ever-widening  yet  ever-intensified  demands  of 
modem  business  is  demonstrated  by  the  springing  up — and 
more  particularly  in  the  large  cities  wdth  extensive  library 
facilities  furnished  by  the  city  government — of  scores  of  small 
collections  in  association  with  financial  houses,  banking  insti- 
tutions, engineering  firms,  business  enterprises,  public  utilities, 
and  corporations.  The  New  York  public  library  itself  has  found 
the  necessity  for  a municipal  library  which  is  not  a branch,  as 
the  term  is  ordinarily  understood,  but  a special  collection  asso- 
ciated with  the  city  government  in  the  way  in  which  these 
business  libraries  are  with  business  firms. 

The  need  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  meet  thus  does  not 
arise  altogether  from  a lack  of  the  material  afforded  by  books 
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and  periodicals  in  these  larger  collections.  It  does  in  part  arise 
from  the  inability  of  the  organization  of  a large  library  success- 
fully to  cope  with  the  pamphlet,  circular,  and  so-called  ephem- 
eral literature  of  the  day.  The  railroad  man,  the  banker,  the 
business  man,  who  would  naturally  send  this  class  of  material  to 
an  interested  library,  must  be  solicited  by  the  large  library, 
and  to  be  able  to  solicit,  the  library  must  keep  close  track  of 
what  is  being  done,  not  only  in  all  fields  of  endeavor,  but  also 
in  all  countries,  and  here  the  ordinary  library  aids  absolutely 
fail. 

In  short,  it  is  not  a collection  of  books  however  full  that  will 
adequately  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  these  special  libraries;  there  is  necessary  some 
medium  either  of  method  or  of  man  fully  to  utilize  the  collections 
in  large  libraries  and  be  definitely  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
most  recent  information  in  some  one  of  the  particular  fields  of 
inquiry  or  endeavor.  What  is  needed  is  a collection  organized 
and  planned  for  a certain  definite  end;  a collection  of  books  and 
pamphlets  that  may  be  utilized  as  a tool  m the  busy  workaday 
world.  Such  a collection  might  not  in  the  open  market  produce 
any  great  sum.  It  is  to  be  valued  by  its  power  to  help  and 
inspire  the  busy  man.  W.  P.  Cutter,  librarian  of  the  Library 
of  Engineering  Societies  in  New  York  City,  has  made  the  state- 
ment: 

I consider  a special  library  as  one  that  serves  people  who  are 
doing  things,  and  a reference  library  one  which  serves  people  who  are 
thinking  things.  The  former  are  not  thinking  about  doing  things, 
they  are  already  doing  them.  I think  that  applies  also  to  people  who 
are  serving  as  legislators,  who  are  making  laws;  to  sociologists, 
who  are  making  attempts  to  handle  crime  and  other  sociological 
questions. 

The  distinction  which  makes  a special  library  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  M.  S.  Dudgeon,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission,  in  the  following  words: 
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A reference  library  is  an  academic  institution  for  the  scholar. 
A special  library  is  a utilitarian  establishment  calculated  to  serve  the 
worker  too  busy  to  take  time  for  scholarly  investigation. 

However  much  we  may  deprecate  from  the  altitude  of 
idealism,  allowing  other  people  “to  do  our  thinking,”  it  yet 
remains  that  in  the  world  of  labor  as  organized  today  the  execu- 
tive is  the  man  who  uses  the  work  and  the  brains  of  others  in 
obtaining  results.  The  executive  supplies  the  material  and 
moral  means  for  achievement,  but  he  employs  superintendents, 
foremen,  clerks  and  assistants,  stenographers,  messengers  and 
office  boys,  so  that  the  vital  forces  of  the  man  at  the  head  may 
be  conserved  for  the  main  work  in  hand.  It  therefore  follows 
that  if  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  the  executive  requires  infor- 
mation as  to  the  use  of  alum  in  sizing  he  does  not  expect  to  have 
to  wade  through  the  literature  of  sizing.  The  definite  informa- 
tion required  must  be  made  available  to  him  at  once.  It  is 
true  that  the  reference  librarian  in  a large  library  may  find  this 
information  if  the  library  is  equipped  with  the  proper  material, 
but  only  after  a search  wffiich  will,  according  to  his  special 
training,  take  a longer  or  a shorter  time.  In  the  special  library 
the  information  is  produced  because  the  material  has  to  be  there 
and  the  note  has  to  be  made  of  the  item  because  the  library  is 
organized  for  that  special  purpose.  As  C.  C.  Williamson,  libra- 
rian of  the  municipal  reference  library  of  New  York,  has  said: 

The  special  library,  as  we  understand  the  term,  is  an  efficient, 
up-to-date,  reasonably  complete  collection  of  the  literature  of  a par- 
ticular subject,  including  not  only  books  but  clippings,  pamphlets, 
articles,  reports,  etc.,  all  so  completely  indexed  and  classified  that  the 
latest  and  best  data  are  available  without  the  difficulties  and  delays 
that  are  more  or  less  inevitable  in  a large  general  library. 

This  special  library  movement,  how'ever,  is  comparatively 
recent  in  its  growth.  There  were  of  course  prior  to  1909  a con- 
siderable number  of  libraries  now  characterized  as  “special.” 
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Among  these  might  be  mentioned  those  connected  with  the  firm 
of  Harvey  Fisk,  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Stone  & Webster,  and 
the  Insurance  Library  Association  of  Boston;  all  of  these  are 
hoary  with  age  as  compared  with  the  great  majority  of  libraries 
now  comprised  in  the  membership  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association.  In  a paper  read  in  May,  1913,  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  a 
member  of  the  Efficiency  Society  and  the  author  of  The  New 
Gospel  of  Efficiency,  made  this  remarkable  statement: 

Five  years  ago  if  you  had  proposed  to  some  manufacturers  that 
they  establish  a library  in  which  would  be  filed  all  of  the  data,  experi- 
ence, and  knowledge  of  all  of  the  organization,  they  would  have  prob- 
ably made  some  reflections  upon  the  sanity  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  proposed  the  idea,  and  as  for  establishing  a library  of  books, 
magazines,  and  publications  for  finding  out  what  other  people  were 
thinking  about  their  problems,  they  would  probably  have  suggested 
that  old,  hackneyed,  and  moth-eaten  excuse  which  has  hampered 
business  for  thousands  of  years — “Our  business  is  different.” 

But  there  suddenly  loomed  up  libraries  such  as  those  of  the 
American  Brass  Company,  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company,  and  the  New  York  Mer- 
chants Association,  in  the  East,  and  the  A.  L.  Drummond 
Company,  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  and  H.  M.  Byllesby  & 
Company,  in  the  West,  to  name  but  a few,  and  this  sudden 
accession  to  the  special  libraries  of  Boston  and  New  York  led 
to  the  discussion  at  a veranda  conference  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association  at  Bretton  Woods,  New  Hamp- 
shire, June,  1909,  of  the  project  to  form  a Special  Libraries 
Association.  Before  the  end  of  that  conference  John  Cotton 
Dana  was  able  to  announce  that  45  libraries  of  sixteen  differ- 
ent interests  connected  with  business  or  commercial  houses, 
boards  of  trade,  and  municipal  and  legislative  reference  bureaus 
had  conferred  and  drawn  up  a tentative  form  of  organization. 

As  a result  of  this  meeting  there  was  held  in  the  assem- 
bly room  of  the  Merchants  Association  of  New  York  City  on 
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November  5,  1909,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association.  About  forty  librarians  were  present.  The  para- 
graph “Object”  in  its  constitution  reads: 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
commercial,  industrial,  technical,  civic,  municipal,  and  legislative 
reference  libraries,  the  special  departments  of  public  libraries,  uni- 
versities, welfare  associations,  and  business  organizations. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
American  Library  Association  conference  at  Mackinac  Island, 
Michigan,  in  July,  1910.  At  this  meeting  affiliation  with  the 
American  Library  Association  was  formally  requested  and  the 
session  was  characterized  by  the  inauguration  of  a considerable 
number  of  projects.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  unable 
to  attend  the  Mackinac  conference  a midwinter  session  was 
arranged  for  at  Boston,  November  ii,  1910.  The  question  of 
affiliation  with  the  American  Library  Association  was  taken  up 
by  the  American  Library  Association  council  in  Chicago,  Janu- 
ary 6,  1911,  and  the  committee  appointed  reported  as  follows: 

On  general  principles  the  committee  would,  as  a rule,  prefer  the 
formation  of  a section  of  the  American  Library  Association,  rather 
than  of  a separate  organization,  when  it  is  a question  of  one  or  the 
other. 

But  in  this  particular  instance  the  committee  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  formation  of  the  Special  Libraries  Association  has  been  justi- 
fied by  results;  that  the  separate  organization  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  more  in  its  own  behalf  than  it  could  have  done  as  a section 
of  the  American  Library  Association. 

Further,  that  its  affiliation  would  tend  to  attract  to  the  annual 
conference  of  the  American  Library  Association  a number  of  very 
desirable  members  wffio  otherwise  might  not  attend  these  conferences 
at  all.  That  such  members,  bringing  with  them,  as  they  w'ould,  a 
point  of  view  new  to  most  members  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, could  hardly  fail  to  impart  fresh  interest  to  the  discussion  of 
familiar  topics,  and  to  suggest  fresh  topics  worthy  of  investigation. 
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On  the  other  hand,  since  there  is  necessarily  much  common  ground 
in  the  field  occupied  by  the  two  associations,  the  younger  of  the  two 
ought  to  profit  largely  by  the  experience  of  members  of  the  senior 
organization. 

Therefore,  the  committee  recommends  granting  the  petition  of 
the  Special  Libraries  Association.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
advantages  enumerated  more  than  offset  the  admitted  drawback  of 
increasing  the  comple.xity  of  future  American  Library  Association 
programs,  and  of  the  rather  vague  scope  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association,  a vagueness  however  which  will  doubtless  be  remedied  as 
time  goes  on. 

At  the  Pasadena  conference  of  the  American  Library 
Association  in  May,  1911,  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
adopted.  The  Association  has  held  annual  meetings  since 
1910.  Almost  immediately  upon  organization  the  Association 
undertook  the  publication  of  a monthly  periodical  styled  Special 
Libraries.  The  first  number  appeared  in  January,  1910,  and  at 
this  writing  (December,  1914)  the  Magazine  has  completed  its 
fifth  volume.  This  periodical  is  a mine  of  information  regarding 
individual  special  libraries  and  is  replete  with  lists  on  subjects 
of  vital  and  present-day  interest.  An  index  to  the  contents  of 
the  first  three  volumes  was  prepared,  and  an  index  now  in  course 
of  preparation  is  designed  to  include  the  two  subsequent  volumes. 

A large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Association  is  accomplished 
through  committees.  Such  committees  have  been  appointed 
for  libraries  of  associated  classes  such  as  agricultural  libraries, 
business  libraries,  commercial  associations,  insurance  libraries, 
legislative  and  municipal  reference  libraries,  public  utility 
libraries,  sociological  libraries,  technological  libraries.  Others 
have  been  formed  for  special  subjects  of  large  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  Association.  Among  these  is  the  Committee 
on  Clippings.  A most  interesting  report'  was  rendered  by 
the  committee  at  the  Kaaterskill  conference,  at  the  conclusion 

'Printed  in  Special  Libraries,  4: 157-61  (Sept.-Oct.  1913). 
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of  an  address  by  the  president  of  the  Luce  Clipping  Bureau. 
Committees  have  reported  on  several  fields  of  special  indexing 
as  a result  of  which  the  useful  indexes  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company  have  been  expanded.  The  newspaper  index  com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  1910  and  the  work  proposed  by  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  met  by  the  publication  of  the  New  York 
Times  Index.  The  Public  Affairs  Index,  after  getting  its  ideas 
into  active  servdce  with  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Legislative 
Information  as  a center,  has  now  graduated  into  the  Public 
Affairs  Information  Service  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company. 
As  a result  of  committee  and  indi\-idual  work  the  libraries  of 
Boston  and  its  vicinity  have  been  co-ordinated  into  the 
Boston  Co-operative  Information  Bureau.  Such  matters  as 
special  training,  assistance  in  the  organization  of  new  libraries, 
the  problem  of  classification  as  affecting  special  libraries,  are 
among  the  subjects  now  under  discussion  by  committees  of 
the  Association. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  kind  of  library  engaged  in 
special  library  work  is  the  legislative  reference  library.  Dr. 
Herbert  Putnam,  appearing  before  the  committees  of  Congress 
havfing  under  consideration  the  establishment  of  a legislative 
reference  bureau  in  the  Library  of  Congress  to  assist  the  federal 
government,  after  describing  what  he  terms  “library  work 
proper,”  proceeds  to  explain  the  additional  service  that  would 
be  e.xpected  of  the  bureau,  and  states: 

A legislative  reference  bureau  goes  further.  It  undertakes  not 
merely  to  classify  and  to  catalog,  but  to  draw  off  from  a general  col- 
lection the  literature — that  is,  the  data— bearing  upon  a particular 
legislature  project.  It  indexes,  extracts,  compiles.  It  acquires  extra 
copies  of  society  publications  and  periodicals  and  breaks  these  up  for 
the  sake  of  the  articles  pertinent  to  a particular  subject.  It  clips  from 
newspapers;  and  it  classifies  the  extracts,  the  compilations,  the  articles 
and  the  clippings  in  scrapbook,  or  portfolio,  or  vertical  file,  in  such  a 
way  that  aU  material  relating  to  that  topic  is  kept  together  and  can 
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be  drawn  forth  at  a moment’s  notice.  To  printed  literature  it  often 
adds  written  memoranda  as  to  fact  and  even  opinion  as  to  merit, 
which  it  secures  by  correspondence  with  experts. 

The  first  work  of  this  kind  was  initiated  at  the  New  York  State 
library  when  Melvil  Dewey  in  1890  appointed  a legislative 
reference  librarian  and  secured  funds  for  the  digest  of  the  current 
legislation  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union.  The  work  by  which  this 
bureau  is  best  known  is  its  Annual  Index  and  Digest  of  Legis- 
lation. In  igo2  Wisconsin  established  a similar  bureau  with  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $1,500.  This  bureau,  which  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission,  the 
president  of  the  State  University,  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Historical  Society,  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  two  other  members  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a term 
of  five  years  each,  is  so  widely  known  that  an  attempt  to  describe 
its  operations  would  be  but  to  repeat  what  M.  S.  Dudgeon  said 
in  the  Yale  Review  for  November,  1907.  The  success  of  Wis- 
consin led  to  the  establishment  of  similar  bureaus  during  1907 
in  connection  with  the  legislatures  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  and  in  1909  in  Texas,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Pennsylvania,  followed  in  1910  by  Ohio  and  Kansas,  in  1911 
by  Nebraska,  in  1913  by  Illinois  and  California,  and  in  1914  by 
Virginia.  Alabama  in  1907  added  to  the  duties  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History  “the  bringing  together  and  arran- 
ging for  ready  consultation  a reference  collection  of  material 
for  the  use  of  members  and  others  on  subjects  of  public  interest 
and  importance  to  the  people  of  the  state,”  and  Massachusetts 
and  Nebraska  also  have  appropriations  for  legislative  reference 
work.  The  University  of  Washington  has  also  established  a 
bureau  of  legislative  reference  for  the  benefit  of  the  legislators 
which,  while  similar  in  purpose  to  those  mentioned  above,  is 
only  indirectly  sustained  by  the  funds  of  the  legislature. 

The  demonstration  of  the  value  of  these  legislative  reference 
bureaus  led  to  the  creation  in  Baltimore  in  1906  of  a similar 
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library  for  the  use  of  the  city  government.  There  are  now 
similar  departments  in  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Oakland,  and  in 
1913  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  New  York  City  were 
added.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
a municipal  reference  library  to  be  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  Washington  public  library,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
Boston  public  library  with  the  present  mayor  are  at  work  upon  a 
similar  project  in  Boston.  An  e.xcellent  resume  of  the  work  of 
the  municipal  reference  library  is  given  by  Samuel  H.  Ranch  in 
the  Library  Journal  for  August,  1909. 

Legislative  and  municipal  reference  libraries  are,  of  course, 
the  most  general  libraries  within  the  scope  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association.  They  touch  more  of  the  smaller  libraries 
than  even  the  general  reference  library.  To  them  the  smaller 
libraries  apply,  as  do  the  legislators,  to  discover  what  principles 
have  been  established  and  what  facts  can  be  adduced. 

Among  the  libraries  more  limited  in  their  scope  may  be 
mentioned  those  associated  with  banking  and  financial  firms. 
Effective  libraries  are  associated  with  Harvey  Fisk  & Sons,  F.  J. 
Lisman  & Company,  Kountze  Brothers,  National  City  Bank, 
American  Bankers  Association,  and  the  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company. 

Such  libraries  have  demonstrated  their  value  as  a business 
asset.  The  bank  or  financial  house  may  never  have  seen  the 
railroad  or  industrial  undertaking  which  it  is  nevertheless  ready 
to  finance.  Why?  The  library  associated  wdth  the  business 
has  furnished  it  wdth  all  the  information  on  which  it  bases  its 
judgment.  When  Baltimore  introduced  the  cable  system  to 
replace  the  old  horse  cars,  Denver  had  already  experimented 
with  and  demonstrated  the  greater  efficiency  of  electric  traction, 
but  there  was  then  no  municipal  reference  library  in  Baltimore. 
Andrew  Carnegie  once  said  that  his  concern  had  “made  many 
mistakes  by  neglecting  one  single  rule,  ‘never  to  undertake 
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anything  new  until  your  managers  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  everything  that  has  been  done  throughout  the  world 
in  that  department.’  Neglect  of  that  has  cost  us  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.” 

Still  another  important  financial  interest,  that  of  insurance, 
has  found  the  value  of  special  libraries,  and  examples  may  be 
cited  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  the  Insurance  Library 
Association  of  Boston,  the  Insurance  Society  of  New  York,  the 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Fidelity  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

In  manufacturing,  business  libraries  are  maintained  by  the 
General  Electric  Company,  the  Dodge  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  the  Firestone  Tire  & Rubber 
Company,  the  United  Drug  Company  of  Boston,  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company,  the  New  York  Ship-Building  Com- 
pany, the  Crane  Company,  and  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company. 

Among  public  utilities  may  be  mentioned  the  American 
Telephone  & Telegraph  Company,  the  New  England  Telephone 
& Telegraph  Company,  the  Stone  & Webster  organization,  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company,  the  Boston  Consolidated 
Gas  Company,  the  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  and  the 
Detroit  United  Railways  Company.  Associated  with  this  class 
of  library  must  also  be  mentioned  the  libraries  maintained  by 
the  Massachusetts  Public  Service  Commission  and  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First  District. 

Technical  and  scientific  libraries  are  represented  by  the 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  library,  the  Solvay  Process  library,  the 
library  of  the  Chemists  Club  of  New  York,  the  Society  of  Wes- 
tern Engineers  library,  the  library  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  the  library  of  Engineering  Societies. 
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There  might  also  be  listed  the  business  libraries  of  William 
Filene  Sons  and  Marshall  Field  & Co.,  the  Social  Service 
library,  the  Investors  Agency  library,  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum  library,  the  American  Institute  of  Social 
Service  library,  and  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  library, 
but  we  cannot  here  do  more  than  suggest  the  wdde  range  of 
subjects  represented  by  the  membership  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association. 

The  Association  also  includes  in  its  membership  many  of  the 
libraries  connected  with  the  various  departments  of  the  federal 
government  at  Washington. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  wdth  the  miscellaneous  interests 
which  are  thus  shown  to  be  associated  in  the  special  library  field 
there  will  be  found  many  features  common  to  them  all.  The 
very  term  “special”  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  something  better. 
The  word  “library”  must  be  made  to  include  manuscript  re- 
ports, models,  plates,  photographs,  as  well  as  the  trade  cata- 
logs, city  directories,  and  telephone  books  which  while  present 
in  a great  many  libraries  do  not  assume  the  importance  they 
attain  in  these  small  collections.  It  is  not  always  in  books  that 
up-to-date  and  current  information  is  to  be  found.  Not  always 
is  it  to  be  found  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day.  The 
Wisconsin  legislative  reference  bureau  began  as  a clipping 
bureau,  but  not  even  the  daily  news  will  always  bring  the 
required  information  up  to  date.  Among  its  various  indexes 
the  Wisconsin  bureau  keeps  an  index  to  experts.  Often  the 
most  used  reference  book  in  a special  library  is  the  telephone 
directory,  which  is  used  to  communicate  with  the  people  who 
know  things. 

When  it  comes  to  methods  there  is  still  less  uniformity  to  be 
found.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  state  that  only  an  occasional  special 
library  maintains  an  accession  book;  few  keep  a shelf-list;  and 
probably  none  of  the  few  use  the  old-fashioned  sheet.  At  least 
one  special  library  has  no  catalog.  The  most  common  method 
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to  be  found  employed  among  special  libraries  is  that  of  filing 
a large  part  of  its  material  in  vertical  units.  This  method  has 
been  found  most  useful  in  accomplishing  the  prime  object  of  the 
special  library,  which  is  to  bring  together  in  closest  physical 
relation  material  bearing  on  the  questions  of  the  business 
involved. 

Such  subjects,  therefore,  as  classification,  cataloging,  sci- 
entific bibliography,  are  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  main 
object  in  view.  Too  often  the  special  librarian,  trained  in  his 
specialty  but  untrained  in  library  methods,  makes  the  mistake 
of  heralding  as  a new  discovery  the  application  of  some  method 
well  known  in  the  library  world  which  meets  the  needs  of  his 
own  work.  Greater  uniformity  may  be  expected  with  the 
progress  of  years  and  the  discussions  held  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  and  through  the  increased  contact,  due  to  affilia- 
tion with  the  American  Library  Association,  of  the  special  with 
the  general  librarian. 

This  points  to  the  most  essential  difference  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  special  library  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
general  library.  The  difference  lies  in  the  librarian.  The 
library  world  treasures  the  memory  of  Ainsworth  R.  Spofford. 
His  minute  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge.  Those  of  us  who 
had  the  honor  to  serve  under  him  can  vouch  for  this  with  many 
instances.  It  is  quite  beyond  belief,  however,  that  anyone 
however  gifted  could  today  be  credited  with  a similar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  present  collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress  of 
two  and  a half  million  volumes.  With  this  growth  there  was 
needed  the  strong  executive,  the  man  who  could  marshal  men, 
with  knowledge  similar  to  that  of  Spofford  within  greater  limits 
as  to  subject,  into  an  organization  and  evolve  a library  primarily 
intended  solely  for  the  use  of  Congress  into  a national  library 
extending  its  helpful  aid  to  the  libraries  of  the  country.  But  the 
special  library  by  its  limitation  to  a comparatively  restricted 
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scope  is  making  it  possible  for  a return  to  the  old-fashioned 
librarian  who  knew  the  insides  of  his  books.  In  fact  the  writer 
can  testify  to  at  least  one  day’s  experience  in  which  the  special 
librarian  answered  call  after  call  in  person  and  by  telephone  on 
subjects  invoKing  large  sums  of  money  -^vithout  rising  from  her 
desk.  Books  may  be  purchased  and  cataloged,  but  if  the 
librarian  of  the  special  librarx'  does  not  take  an  intelligent 
active  interest  in  the  problems  to  which  his  special  collection 
relates,  if  he  does  not  read  and  study  many  and  know  the 
contents  of  more  of  the  books  in  his  charge,  the  library  will  be 
dead. 

The  question  whether  any  special  training  can  be  afforded 
for  librarians  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  these  business  libraries 
is  one  which  is  still  before  the  Association.  In  some  ways,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  hbrarx'  training  in  special  libraries  is  analogous 
to  the  work  of  the  public  accountant  in  the  large  corporation. 
A general  training  is  doubtless  of  service,  but  we  shall  quote  from 
the  testimony  of  an  official  whose  statement  must  be  given  deep 
consideration  as  to  the  relation  between  general  training  in 
accountancy  and  that  needed  by  a particular  business: 

Concerns  of  sufficient  size  to  do  so  will  permanently  employ  men 
who  are,  or  who  can  become,  experts  both  on  the  business  and  on  its 
accounting  and  can  take  the  responsibility  connected  therewith.  To 
such  concerns  the  sercdces  of  public  accountants  for  these  purposes  are 
not  only  inadequate  but  are  superfluous  and  a waste  of  money.  And 
yet  large  corporations  are  constantly  being  solicited  by  pubhc  ac- 
countants to  be  allowed  to  revise  their  accounting  systems,  frequently 
with  much  ghttering  argument  as  to  scientiflc  management,  effi- 
cienc>*  engineering,  and  the  like.^ 

Many  of  the  most  successful  special  librarians  founded  and 
conducted  libraries  which  adequately  served  the  particular 
business  establishment  with  which  they  were  connected  to 

' Charles  G.  Dubois,  comptroller  of  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company. 
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whom  Poole,  Cutter,  and  Dewey  were  unknown.  It  might 
be,  however,  that  with  a library  training  organization  would 
have  been  better,  service  would  have  been  more  expeditious, 
and  it  is  to  this  age  of  investigating  and  testing  time-honored 
methods  that  the  Special  Libraries  Association  has  now 
come. 

That  special  libraries  are,  is  sufficient  proof  of  their  necessity. 
They  wall  become  more  and  more  a factor  in  the  solving  of  busi- 
ness, commercial,  and  industrial  problems  as  well  as  civic  and 
legislative  difficulties.  They  are  no  longer  an  experiment.  The 
office  library  will  beyond  doubt  become  as  much  a part  of  the 
service  of  a great  office  building  as  the  elevators  and  heating 
plant.  But  with  a wider  knowledge  of  the  efforts  being  made 
in  the  various  industries  there  will  doubtless  ensue,  with  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  interests  represented,  a decrease  in 
the  number  of  special  libraries  engaged  in  the  same  field  within 
any  one  city  or  district.  Much  material  is  now  duplicated  in, 
let  us  take  for  example,  financial  libraries  which  would  not  be 
retained  if  it  were  known  that  ready  access  could  be  had  to  the 
material  elsewhere.  The  large  city  library  might  very  properly 
in  a downtown  branch  have  a file  of  the  Commercial  and  Finan- 
cial Chronicle  which  would  obviate  the  necessity  on  the  part  of 
a dozen  financial  houses  of  maintaining  any  save  the  current 
issues.  Much  more  than  co-operation  in  collection  of  material 
can  be  accomplished  between  special  and  general  libraries. 
While  some  difficulties  arise  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a few 
special  libraries  are  maintained  primarily  for  the  use  of  a par- 
ticular business  establishment  or  for  the  members  of  an  associa- 
tion, the  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  closer  co-operation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  none  are  fully  aware  of  what  the  others  are  doing. 
The  public  library  can  occasionally  ask  assistance  from  the  small 
library  and  the  special  library  will  in  turn  make  requisition  on 
the  large  library  for  information  required  on  subjects  out  of  its 
scope. 
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Much  may  also  be  attained  through  closer  co-ordination 
between  the  special  libraries  themselves.  The  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics  library  should,  when  its  work  extends  into 
the  street  and  electric  railway  fields,  apply  to  the  libraries 
engaged  in  these  latter  fields.  The  work  of  the  financial  library 
dovetails  into  that  of  the  insurance,  the  banking,  and  the 
industrial  libraries,  as  they  in  turn  cross  over  into  the  former 
field.  Methods  of  co-operation  and  co-ordination  which  will 
prevent  the  duplication  of  labor  are  yet  to  be  evolved  by  the 
Special  Libraries  Association  for  its  membership. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  general  library,  the  library 
sustained  by  state  or  city  funds,  may  eventually  be  transformed 
into  a collection  of  special  libraries  centered  round  a common 
library  ? Are  the  difficulties  of  organization  so  great  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  individual  in  charge  of  a certain  small  field 
in  a general  library  to  have  that  same  liberty  of  action  in  the 
acquisition  of  material  and  in  its  treatment  that  the  special 
librarian  now  has?  Can  state  committees  and  city  boards  be 
induced  to  see  that  a larger  proportion  of  their  appropriations 
should  be  made  for  salaries  than  now  obtains  between  funds  for 
salaries  and  for  books?  WTien  this  shah  have  been  accom- 
plished the  function  of  the  special  library  will  have  ceased. 

BIBLIOGIL\PHY 

For  a longer  list  on  special  libraries,  consult  H.  H.  B.  iMeyer’s 
Select  list  of  references  on  special  libraries  (Special  libraries,  October 
1912,3:172-76).  This  contains  about  no  articles;  1 5 general,  about 
40  on  legislative  reference,  and  the  remainder  on  various  t>"pes  of 
special  libraries,  including  about  20  on  agriculture,  education,  and 
law  libraries. 

Library  work,  cumulated,  1905-1911  (H.  \V.  Wilson  Co.  1912), 
contains  about  80  entries  on  special  libraries,  with  many  long  descrip- 
tive notes,  40  of  them  relating  to  legislative  and  municipal  reference 
libraries.  For  supplementary  material,  see  monthly  numbers  of 
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Library  journal,  Jan.  1914-date,  under  section  Library  work, 
Libraries  on  special  subjects. 

ARRANGED  CHRONOLOGICALLY 

1909.  Special  libraries  association.  Proceedings,  1911-date.  v. 
3-date.  (In  A.L.A.  Papers  and  proceedings,  1911-date,  v.  33- 
date.) 

Also  in  Bulletin  of  the  American  library  association,  1911-date. 
V.  5-date.  The  papers  are  usually  printed  in  Special  libraries. 

For  earlier  matter  see  Library  journal,  Aug.  1909,  34:358  (Organ- 
ization); Dec.  1909,  34:548  (ist  annual  meeting);  Special  libraries. 
Sept.  1910,  1:49-51  (2d  annual  meeting) ; Feb.  1911,  2:9-10  (Affilia- 
tion with  A.L.A.) ; June  1911,  2:53  (informal  meeting  at  Pasadena). 

1910.  Special  libraries:  published  by  the  Special  libraries  associa- 
tion, Jan.  1910-date.  V.  i-date.  Indianapolis,  1910-date. 
Monthly,  e.xcept  July  and  August. 

Brigham,  H.O.  Co-operation  between  special  libraries.  (In  Library 
journal,  Jan.  1910,  35:12-14.) 

Suggests  various  methods  of  co-operation  in  collecting,  catalog- 
ing, and  publishing,  and  a division  of  research  work. 

Dana,  J.  C.  The  use  of  print  in  the  world  of  affairs.  (In  Library 
journal,  Dec.  1910,  35:535-38-) 

Also  in  Special  libraries,  1910,  1:6-7. 

Condensed  in  Special  libraries,  1911,  2:2-3. 

Emphasizes  the  lack  of  attention,  in  the  ordinary  public  library, 
to  business  interests,  and  describes  the  material  gathered  for  the 
business  branch  of  the  Newark  library. 

1911.  Handy,  D.  N.  The  earning  power  of  special  libraries.  (In 
Library  work,  1911,  4:1-5.) 

Also  in  Christian  science  monitor,  Jan.  4,  1911.  For  abstract  see  j 
Special  libraries,  191 1,  2 : 5-6.  ! 

Earnings  may  not  show  a balance  sheet  but  there  is  a real  gain  1 
in  efficiency;  this  may  be  increased  by  co-operation  with  other  related 
special  libraries  and  with  the  public  library,  and  the  printing  of  special  , 
bulletins  indexing  the  material  in  all  the  libraries.  , 

1912.  Dudgeon,  M.  S.  The  scope  and  purposes  of  special  libraries,  j 
(In  Special  libraries,  June  1912,  3:129-33.) 
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For  full  discussion  see  What  is  a special  library?  discussion 
S.L.A.,  Ottawa,  Canada,  June  27,  1912,  in  Special  libraries.  Sept. 
1912,  3:145-49.  For  abridged  discussion,  see  A.L.A.  Papers  and 
proceedings,  1912,  34:329-31. 

Describes  the  kinds  of  material  required,  the  equipment  of  the 
librarian,  the  methods  of  work,  and  the  original  preparation  of  matter 
for  patrons.  Compares  the  general  and  special  libraries. 

1912.  Handy,  D.  N.  The  library  as  a business  asset — When  and 
how.  (In  Special  libraries,  Oct.  1912,  3 : 162-66.) 

For  abstract  see  A.L.A.  Papers  and  proceedings,  1912,  34: 
336-39- 

Library  and  business  must  be  mutually  helpful.  Short  cuts 
must  be  utilized  and  bibliographic  accuracy  sacrificed.  Librarian 
should  be  an  e.xpert  in  the  business  and  able  to  give  counsel. 

Handy,  D.  N.,  and  Marion,  G.  E.  Responsibility  districts.  (In 
Special  libraries,  Dec.  1912,  3:194-96.) 

An  effort  to  advance  the  work  of  special  libraries  by  dividing  the 
country  into  14  distftcts,  each  district  head  to  become  familiar  with 
the  work  in  his  field,  encourage  meetings,  and  publish  descriptive 
articles. 

1913.  Lewis,  St.  Elmo.  The  value  of  the  specialized  library  for  the 
business  man,  the  salesman,  or  the  shop  e.xpert.  (In  Special 
libraries.  May  1913,  4:69-72.) 

Describes  the  arrangement  and  the  methods  of  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Co.  and  urges  the  necessity  of  foreseeing  what  will 
be  wanted  in  the  future. 

Lindholm,  IM.  F.  A review  of  chief  sources  of  material  for  special 
library  collections.  (In  Special  libraries,  Sept. -Oct.  1913,  4: 139- 
46.) 

Reprinted  by  Public  service  commission  librar>q  New  York 
City. 

Enumerates  the  chief  material  for  various  kinds  of  special 
libraries,  public  service  commission,  financial,  municipal,  reference, 
etc.,  and  calls  attention  to  periodicals,  government  reports,  trade 
publications,  etc. 

Johnston,  W.  D.  The  relation  between  special  and  general  libraries. 
(In  Special  libraries.  Sept. -Oct.  1913,  4:146-48.) 
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Suggests  that  the  selection  and  a minute  analysis  be  done  by  the 
special  librarian  and  that  older  material  be  transferred  from  special  to 
general  library. 

1913.  Special  libraries  association.  Report  of  the  committee  inves- 
tigating the  use  and  methods  of  handling  and  fding  newspaper 
clippings.  (In  Special  libraries,  Sept. -Oct.  1913,  4:157-61.) 
Results  obtained  from  33  answers  to  a questionnaire,  showing  the 

means  of  obtaining  clippings,  the  methods  of  filing  and  arranging,  their 
use,  and  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

1914.  Lee,  G.  W.  The  specialized  library  of  yesterday,  today  and 
tomorrow.  (In  Special  libraries,  Apr.  1914,  5:54.) 

Presented  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Engineers’  club,  Special 

libraries  association,  Eastern  district,  and  the  Efficiency  club,  Boston, 
jNIar.  8,  1914. 

A few  brief  characteristics  of  the  special  libraries  in  each  period. 
Dana,  J.  C.  The  evolution  of  the  special  library.  (In  Special 
libraries.  May  1914,  5:70-76.) 

Abridged  from  The  Newarker,  Jan.  1914,  3:439-50,  where  it 
appeared  under  the  title  Librariology. 

Describes  the  great  growth  of  printed  matter,  alludes  to  the 
costly  “ritual”  of  cataloging,  and  urges  a cheap  method  of  handling 
ephemera,  which  are  to  be  discarded  as  soon  as  their  usefulness 
is  past.  Gives  a brief  sketch  of  the  development  of  special 
libraries. 

Kaiser,  J.  B.  Law,  legislative  reference  and  municipal  reference 
libraries.  467  pp.  Boston:  Boston  Book  Co.,  1914. 

For  reviews  of  this  comprehensive  work,  see  Library  journal, 
Dec.  1914,  39:918-20,  and  J.  A.  Lapp  in  American  political  science 
review,  Feb.  1915,  9:170-72.  Appendixes  include  valuable  bibliog- 
raphies, laws  relating  to  legislative  and  municipal  reference  work  and 
bill  drafting,  also  suggested  problems  for  use  in  class  work  in  library 
schools,  etc. 

Handy,  D.  N.,  and  Marion,  G.  E.  The  business  library.  (In  System, 
July  1914,  26:96-99.) 

Six  illustrations  showing  methods  of  handling  clippings,  pam- 
phlets, price  lists,  and  magazines,  of  “carding”  correspondence;  also 
tags  and  cards  for  samples. 
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1915.  Bureau  of  railway  economics,  Washington,  D.C.  Railroad 
libraries.  (In  Special  libraries,  Jan.  1915,  6: 1-15.) 

Describes  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  raihvay  economics  at 
Washington,  and  of  six  of  the  largest  collections  of  railway  literature 
in  general  libraries,  also  the  libraries  maintained  by  a number  of 
railroads  and  express  companies,  not  technical  but  merely  general 
libraries  for  the  use  of  employees. 

LISTS  OF  SPECIAL  LIBRARIES 

For  lists  of  special  libraries  see  the  followdng  articles  in  Special 
libraries:  Directory  of  special  libraries  (Apr.  1910,  1:27-32);  The 
business  value  of  a special  library  (Oct.  1912,  3:161-62);  Member- 
ship of  the  Special  libraries  association  (Jan.  1913,  4:17-20).  See 
also  the  important  report.  Special  libraries — a report  on  50  repre- 
sentative libraries  (Library  journal,  Apr.  1914,  39:280-84);  printed 
also  in  American  library  annual,  1913-14,  3: 195-99. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
PUBLISHING  BOARD 
78  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


A.L.A.  Catalog,  igo4-ii.  Edited  by  Elva  L.  Bascom.  Cloth,  $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Guide  to  reference  books.  Edited  by  Alice  B.  Kroeger.  Revised 
and  enlarged  edition.  Cloth,  $1.50  (postage,  11  cents). 

Cataloging  for  small  libraries.  By  Theresa  Hitchler.  New  and  greatly 
enlarged  edition.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Hints  to  small  libraries.  By  Mary  W.  Plummer.  Cloth,  75  cents. 
Selected  list  of  music  and  books  about  music  for  public  libraries. 

By  Louisa  M.  Hooper.  Paper,  25  cents. 

Aids  in  library  work  with  foreigners.  Compiled  by  Marguerite  Reid 
and  John  G.  Moulton.  Paper,  10  cents. 

LISTS  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS 

Selected  list  of  Hungarian  books.  Paper,  15  cents. 

Selected  list  of  German  books.  Paper,  50  cents. 

List  of  French  books.  Paper,  25  cents. 

List  of  Norwegian  and  Danish  books.  Paper,  25  cents. 

French  fiction.  Paper,  5 cents. 

List  of  Swedish  books.  Paper,  25  cents. 

List  of  Polish  books.  Paper,  25  cents 
fl 

LIBB.\BT  HANDBOOKS 

Intended  to  help  the  librarians  of  small  libraries  in  the  various 
details  of  library  work. 

X.  Essentials  in  library  administration.  By  Miss  L.  E.  Stearns.  Paper, 
25  cents. 

3.  Management  of  traveling  libraries.  By  Edna  D.  Bullock.  Paper, 
15  cents. 

5.  Binding  for  smali  libraries.  Paper,  15  cents.  Suggestions  prepared 

by  the  A.L.A.  committee  on  bookbinding. 

6.  Mending  and  repair  of  books.  By  Margaret  W.  Brown.  Paper, 

15  cents. 

7.  U.S.  Government  documents  in  small  libraries.  By  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr., 

Paper,  15  cents. 

8.  How  to  choose  editions.  By  W.  E.  Foster.  Paper,  15  cents. 

9.  Normal  library  budget.  By  O.  R.  H.  Thomson.  Paper,  15  cents. 


